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Shortly will be publiſhed, 


two SEASONS, viz. Spring, 
Summer; or, the whole four ſtitched 
together, with two br N Price 
Four-Pents: 


The Third EDITION. 


Firſt Printed i in the Year 1740, now 
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DESCRIPTION 
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AUTUMN and WINTER. r 
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AUTUMN; or the Riches of the Tar. 
O more the ſweetneſs of the blooming Spring, - 


| N No more of Summer's gaudy pride I ting ; | 
But richer ſtores deſcribe in alter'd lays, - rf 
As milder Autumn's varied ſcenes I trace, 5: 
The yellow harveſt noding o'er the ground, 
Of diff*rent ſorts, by bounteous Ceres crown'd ; * 
With joy the farmer views his fields, afar, 
And calls his ſoldiers to the ſylvan war. 
Soon as the morn peeps from the eaſtern ſky, 
And night's dim curtains down to weltward fly, 
Before the ripen'd field, in fair array, 
Eager to prove the labour of the day, * 
»The Reapers ſtand ; firſt view with careful eyes 
The corn; to ſee which way th' advantage lies: 
The ableſt man then claims the foremoſt place, 


Lord of the band, begins the chearful race «“ 
A | Now 


4-4 2 


Now all proceed, and ſwell the luſty ſheaves, 
Eager at fiift, each breait for vict'ry heaves; 
With nimble pace their crooked weapons move, 

Strain ev*ry nerve as ſtroke for ſtroke they give, 
With rural tales the hours unheaded fly, 
+ Till all the ſlaughter'd fields in ruin lie. 


w 
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The maſter joyful ſtrides acroſs the plains, 
| Shocks up the ſheaves, and hopes his future gains; 

With conſcious glance oft caſts his eyes around, 

Where prattling gleaners (weep the ſtubble-ground: 

Then waits intent, till chearful from afar, 

His whiſtling ſwains appear with rattling car; 

The ſight of which creates a pleaſing joy, 
And then for loading each their ſtrength employ, 

* 'Fhus bleſs'd is he that looketh to the Lord, 

„And nothing ſhall he want, for back or board. 
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The humble barn is now with plenty ſtow'd, 

And joyful home they bear the lateſt load. 
The harveſt in, and every thing compieat, 
The maſter bids them to the annual treat; 

* Where decent plenty crowns the jovial board, 
With the beſt food the village can afford; 
Their cares to leſſen, and their minds to chear, 
The foaming goblet flows with humming beer : 
Then hearty laughs and rural jeſts go round, 

* Their toils forgot, with joy their labour crown'd. 
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| Now milder Augu/? Julius heat ſucceeds, 
And in the new-ſhorn fields the partridge feeds. 
| The vig'rous ſwains the thickeſt Woods beſet, 
1 Wind the ſhrill horn, or ſpread the waving net. | v 
Before his lord the ready ſpaniel bounds, 7 
Panting with hope, he tries the furrow'd grounds; T 
And when the tainted gales the game betray, 


e Couch'd cloſe he lies, and meditates the prey: 


N 
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Till hov'ring o' er them, far extended lies 
The ſwelling net, they ſeize the dainty prize. 
Or if by chance they from the covert ſpring, 
And mount exulting on triumphant wing, 

» Short is their joy; they feel the fiery wound, 
Flutt'ring in blood, they panting beat the ground. 
More eruel yet the ſport of thoſe appear 
Who trace the mazes of the timorous Hare; 

The checquer'd morn e'er Sol reveals his face 
Invites the ſportſmen to the pleaſing chace, 
The twanging horn's ſhrill note re-eho's round, 

While eager ſteeds o'er hills and vallies bound; 
And now poor puſs is caught, the chace is done, 
Men, horſe, and dogs, with ſlacken'd pace return: 
Yet with triumphant joy, all ſeem t' appear, 

» They've caught ! Alas! A poor defendleſs Hare. 
O barb'rous ſport ! with more delight, my muſe, 
Alive and well, each happy native views. 


Hence, quickly bear me to yon haze]-glade, 
Where curling wood- bines weave a knotty ſhade; 
Where winding brooks pour down the ſteepy dale, 
And paſs in rapid force from va'e to vale: : 
Thither, in haſte, ye happy nymphs, repair, 

»The fruitful wood-lands now invite you there 
Where, *midf the ſhade, your lover plucks for you, 
The cluſt'ring ſtore from off the fruitful bough z » 
Or ſhakes them ripen'd from the yielding hulls, 
Brown as your hair the gloſſy ſhower falls 5 
Then on ſome moſſy bank ſupinely plac'd, 

* With pleaſing chat you ſhare the ſcaly feaſt ®, 


Hence from the buſy joy, reſounding fields, 
Where mingled mirth much ſatisfaction yields 
To all: to me, ſtill unconfind'd, I'll trace 

> The ſweets of Autumn in her richer maze ; 
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Whoſe mantling ſtores the iv'ry brim o'erflow, 
And plenty fills her wealthy lap below ; 
Where bluſhing fruits of moſt delicious taſte, 
By ſun-beams kiſs'd, the laden boughs are grac'd 
Here juicy grapes on twiſting branches crawl, * 
There downy peaches glow againſt the wall; 
The bloomy plumb aſſumes a purple hue, 
And ruddy nect'rins tempt the trav'ller's view. 
The dainty feaſt the greedy peaſant eyes, 
Againſt the wall th' aſſiſting ladder plies 
The luſcious fruit from off the branch he crops, 
» While ſome too ripe, for want of picking, drops. 
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Happy the ſwain who lives a rural life, 
In humble cott, ſecure from noiſe and ſtrife, 
Far from the tumults of the jarring town, 
Where ceaſeleſs clamours ev'ry pleaſure drown, 
Whoſe fields with bread, whoſe flocks at once afford, 
Sufficient plenty ſor his back and board, 
Þ He lives above thÞ angry frowns of fate, 
& Beneath the cares that tend upon the great; 
| No guilty love annoys his peaceful breaſt, 
Nor thoughts of lawleſs gain diſturbs his reſt; 
Lays down in quiet, does as chearful riſe, 
And pays to heav'n his early ſacrifice, 


Oh Being! all ſufficient! over all! 
Tarich me with the knowledge of thy will, 
And while thy rolling wonders here I trace, 
Give me that richer knowledge of thy grace: 
So when my end, my fixed end draws near, 1 

Caught up above, thy greater wonders there, Ig 
I ſhall with ceaſeleſs adoration fee ; 
And praiſe a Triune God, to all eternity. 


3 
WINTER 
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A true Deſcription of its Severity in the 
YEAR 1776. 


\ T1 OW Winter comes, prone o'er the barren 
| plains, ; | 1 
» Sullen and fad, with all his ſhiv'ring trains 11 π⏑πœũ ß̊ 
From northern climes congental horrors riſe ; 
Thick clouds and vapours ſhroud the gloomy ſkies : 
The bleak North-eaſt, o'er Epping- Foreſt pours * 
His furious blaſts, with ſtrong impetuous ſhow'rs 
Of leet, or rain, drove on with rapid pace, 
And deeply wounds the tugeing traveller's face, 
On every fide, moſt altered ſcenes appear, 14 
And fierce Aquarius ſtains th' inverted year. 
All nature ſhrinks beneath th' oppreſſive weight, 
And diſtant Phoebus yields no chearing heat. 
The fields and meads, which late appear'd fo green, 


Are now become a rude diſrobed ſcene ; 


Roots, plants, and herbs, have their true virtue loſt, 
And leafleſs Trees are tipp'd with filver froſt. 


Ihe groves are ſtill ; the pretty warbling throngs, 


Benumb'd with cold, neglect their tuneful ſongs ; 
» To ſeek their food, now many miles they fly, 
While ſome more bold to man's abode draw nigh, - 
+ Looking to find ſome ſcatter'd morſels there, 
Yoon _ the ſlaught'ring gun, or treacherous 
nare, 
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With icy chains each lake and river's bound, 
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And chryſtal fountains ceaſe their bubbling ſound. 
The hills and vales and the delightful plains, 
Ihe late reſort of rural nymphs and ſwains, 

By ſnow diſguis'd, in bright confuſion lie, 


„And with one dazzling waſte fatigue the eye. 


For many a league the bright enamel!'d main 
Diſplays itſelf into a glaſſy plain; 
Here vent'rous youths o'er frozen billows throng, 
» And there the nimble ſcaters wave along ; 
' Fix'd on the poliſh'd ſteel they ſmoothly glide, 
Leſs ſwift the gally cuts the foaming tide, 


Now piercing winds and ſtorms of ſnow and hail, 


Blow furious on, in driving ſheets aſſail, 

Thick, and more thick, the feather'd meteor flies, 
* Snows ſwell on ſnows, to filver'd mountains riſe. 

Deep pits fill'd up, a level doth appear, 

And heedleſs tray'lers, fall into the ſnare, 
Stage-coaches, waggons, chaiſe, and horſemen too, 
Their wonted journey willing to purſue, 

» Orerſet, and buried in the lucid ſnow®, / 
Some vent'ring on too far, and found too late, 
Frozen to death! a dire and dreadful fate! 


+ Such the alarming tales where-e'er you go, 


God's judgments felt abroad, death clad in ſnow, 
On every fide diftreſs increaſes ſore, 
But greater the diſtreſſes of the poor, 
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Great numbers of ſtage-coaches and waggons, with 


their paſſengers from different parts of the country, 
| were all obliged to ſtop on the roads for ſeveral days, 
by reaſon of the ſnow, which had been in ſome places ten 


and twelve feet deep; and ſeveral people fallen into pits 
and ditches, were found frozen to death, Tho 
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9 77 
The flocks and herds, and pretty bleating lambs, 
» Sodeep in ſnow, they ſcarce can find their dams 
The ruſtick labourers who abroad purſue + 
Their daily callings, they can nothing do; 
The deepen'd ground, by ſnow and ice congeal'd, 
Is now become a dead ſepulchred field; 
For food and warmth, both young and ancient 
| cry, 
+ And Eat LY do many pine and die, 
Yet ſome there are (bleſs God) whoſe hand and 
heart, | 
Of their abundance, willingly impart 
To the diſtreſſes of the needy poor: 
» May God an hundred fold increaſe their ſtore 
Bleſs'd in this world, and in the world to come, 
May they receive a bleſſed welcome home. 


Commending theſe to Heav'n, in earneſt pray'r, 
Towards London city, now I ſhall repair, 
Survey her ſtreets and lanes as I paſs through, 

- Diſguis'd by ſnow, and in a frightful hue, c 

Exceeding rough, and very dangerous too. 

So ſlipp'ry grown, that few could ſtand upright, 

Some broke their limbs, and ſome were kil}'d out- 
right. 

The froft increaſes ſtill, the air ſevere, 

+ Work very ſcarce, proviſions very dear, 

And many ſaw a woeful ruin near, | 

Each changing moon, we hope the froſt will move, 

Yet theſe our hopes too oft abortive prove; 

The diſtant ſun withdrawn his feeble rays, - 

Ten thouſand glowing lights the night diſplays. 


A great number of charitable donations this ſevere. 
ſeaſon, worthy to be had in remembrance, was diſtributed 
and given away, to the great relief of many hundred of 
poor diſxeſſed families, HE + 

— The 
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The planet Jupiter a, with glitt'ring light, 

+ Appears a blazing ſtar, exceeding bright, _ | 
And meets with pleaſing wonder too, our fight. 
While the pale moon her fainter beams diſplay, 
Silver'd the gentle Thames with trembling ray; 

© The north-eaft wind, with keener fury blows, 
And every lake and ſtream yet harder froze, 


Soon as the filent ſhades of night withdrew, 
The ruddy morn diſcover'd to our view, 
The fall of nature, in a rich diſguiſe, 
And brighten'd every object to our eyes. 
For ev'ry ſhrub, and ev'ry blade of- graſs, 
And ev'ry pointed thorn, ſeem'd wrought in glaſs, 
la pearls and rubies rich, the hawthorns ſhow, 
While thro' the ice the crimſon berrizs glow, © _. 
The thick ſprung reeds, the flabby marſhes yield, \ 
Seem poliſh'd lances in a hoſtile field. 
The ſtag in limpid currents with ſurprize, 
Sees chryſtal branches on his forehead riſe. 
The ſpreading oak, the beach, and tow'ring pine, 
„ Glaz'd over, in the freezing zther ſhine. 
The frighted birds the rattling branches ſhun, 
That wave and gliſten in the diſtant ſun, 
When if a ſudden guſt of wind ariſe, 
The brittle foreſt into atoms flies: 
„A ſpangled ſhower from every tree deſcends, 
And the bright ſcene in coſtly ruin ends, 
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2 The ſuperior planet Jupiter, which appeared ſo mag- 
nificent, from the Eaſt in Jan, 1776, was ſaid by our 
Aſtronomers, to he 270 million of miles nearer our earth, 
than it would be in June following; moving in his orbit 
* _ t the rate of 25 thouſand miles every hour. Alſo, his 
ſatellites, were very plainly ſeen through a Teleſcope. 
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Or if a ſouthern gale the region warm, 
And by degrees unbinds the wint'ry charm, 
The trav'ller then a miry country ſees, 

» And {ourneys ſad beneath the dropping trees. 


Now moiſt 4rurus clouds the azure ſky, 
And woods, and fields, our pleaſing toils deny : 
To plains, with well-breath'd beagles, we repair, - 
» And trace the mazes of the tim*rous hare. 
Beaſts, urg'd by us, their fellow- beaſts purſue, 
And learn of man each other to undo, « | 


With ſlaught'ring gun th' unwary'd fowler roves 
Where froſts have whiten'd all the naked groves; 
There Birds in flocks the leafleſs trees o'erſpread, 
And lonely woodcocks haunt the watry glade; 

He lifts the tube, and levels with his eye, 
A ſhort-liv'd thunder breaks the frozen ſky z- 


Welt'ring in blood, refign their feeble breath. 
Soon from the fields the loaden'd ſwains return, 


burn: 

And boaſt the product of the ſlaught'ring gun. 

Each jocund friend, the converſe to refhne 

With ſocial jeſt, puts round the ſparkling wine, 

Due mirth t* infuſe in every generous ſou], . 
And crown the glaſs, and fill the lowing bowl. 

The rigid ſeaſon now they quite forget, 

Recount their toils, and warm'd with genial heat, 

Unheeded hear the ruffling ftorm aloof, 

Pour down impetuous o'er the humble roof, 

Thus, O my ſoul ! may'| thou a ſhelter find, + 

From all the ſtorms of liſe's tempeſtuous wind]; 


© Safe in the realms above, to reſt ſecure, SIN 
52 a pain ne'er comes, but endleſs joys en- 
ure.“ 


Now 
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The fluttring mark ſogn feel the leaden death, ©, 


© 


„To well-piled hearths where glowing billets © 
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Now have I traced the ſhifting ſeaſons round, 
Gay flowry Spring, hot Summer richly crown'd ; 
Declining Autumn deck'd with fading green, 
And hoary Winter, cloſes up the ſcene, 

So 1twift the fleeting ſeaſons paſs away, 

And nothing here continues at one ſtay. 
L From hence let us, our coming end deſery, 
= - As round, and round, the varying ſeaſons fly: 
„Fat moving pow'r, which firſt produc'd the 

whoie, | 

To ev'ry thing has fix'd a certain goal : 

Thither all tend, and muſt their circles run, 

For ſuch the order, when the whole begun: 

As day ſucceeds the night, and night the ſetting- 

ſun. | 

Ye happy few, who have unſhaken ſtood, 
The varied ftorms of life; to you *tis good 
Still to endure; your wellcome end draws near, 
When ſcenes more bright and glorious will appear, 

The ſtorms of Winter quickly will be paſt, 
„And one eternal Spring encircle all at laſt, 
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A Deſcription of the HARD FROs r, 


In the Year 1739—40 ; when a Fair was kept on the 
: THAMES, near Weſtminſter- Bridge, | 


Dread Winter uſher'd in wich furious rage 
hen the North wind, with cutting blaſts aroſe, 
And cover'd all the plains with ſwelling ſnows ; 
Scenes ſtill more ſtriking now I ſhall declare, 
The ſtrange productions of that frozen year, 
When Thames's gentle ſtream was cloſely bound 
With icy bars, no bottom to be found: 
On Chriſtmas-Eve, as I remember well, 
After ſome ſhow'rs of rain, and fleet, and hail ; 
From bleak North-eaft aroſe a piercing breeze *, 
And the fair rolling ſtream began to freeze, 
In three ſharp nights and days, or ſomewhat more, 
„The THAMEs, bove London-Bridge, was 
9 12 frozen o'er, 
Full two long months had now increaſing been, 
Harder and harder prov'd; a rueful ſcene; 


3 deſcrib'd, in the foregoing page, 
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This froſt began on Chriſtmas- Eve, and continued 
increaſing harder, till the 16th of February, when it be- 
gan to thaw, and by the 2oth, was quite navigable again. 

In 1776, it began to freeze on Twelfth-Night, and held. - 
till February 1ſt, exceſſive cold; and our ſtreets execding 
dangerous, both for men and horſe. 

Two other remarkable hard Frofts, viz. in the year 
1683, which laſted thirteen weeks, when both carts- and 
coaches went over the Thames, below London-Bridge, &c. 
Again, in 1716, was ſo hard a Froſt that two oxen were : 
roaſted whole on the ice, booths, and ſtalls erected, and + 
things ſold, from the beginning of January to the end 
of Febraary, | 5 


Here, 


9 


L 14 1 
Here, boats and barges, jamm'd together lay; 
cee pil'd on ice, moſt frightful fights diſplay. c 
The fields and gardens every-where around, 
Become a ſtubborn and a fruitleſs ground. 
Roots, plants, and herbs, had all their flavour loft, 
» Congeal'd to ice, and harden'd by the froſt, 
Each ſhifting wind, we hop'd, the Froſt to move; 
The fickle winds ſtill unſucceſsful prove. 
We count the changes of the ſilver moon; 
But Cynthia riding in her higheſt noon, 
Still baffl'd all our hopes, the gazing ſwains 
See nougnt but glitt'ring ſtars, and freezing plains, 


14 . But leaving theſe, my Muſe, let us repair, 
And take a view of Thames's Froſty fair 
W Mark well the icy plain, from fide to fide, 
Where late ſhe pour'd along her ſilver tide; 
My curious fancy lead me in the cold, | | 


LES This rude unuſual proſpect to behold, 
-_ + ThatT the tale might tell, when I grow old. 


Here tents and booths of diffrent forms appear, 
The ſtrange production of this frozen year; 
- Here ſome are voozing, ſome at ſkittles play, 
And there the fteady ſcaters wave their way; 
All ſorts of trades, ſhoes, hats, and wooden ware, 
Gloves, fans, and ribbons, for the Ladies fair. 


Wich gilded toys, and ſilver trinkets new, 60 
For citizens, their wives and daughters too. = T 
„There pickled herring (bauling) cries, Step in; . $h 
The famous Yates juſt going to begin. 7 
And there a Printer ſtands, We'll print your names, B 
To keep in mem'ry of the frozen Thames | 
With many more, too tedious to relate, H 
» Heaven keep us all from from ſuch another Fate. - A 


This having ſeen, I home ward did retire 
N To Warm my frozen limbs, by a good glowing fire. 
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The Fox and SAREL; 
8 on THE | | 


BITER BIT, A Fable, 


A thro' a wood in ſearch of prey 


A hungry Fox purſu'd his way, 4 
There prying round he chane'd to ſee ow. 
A little Squirrel on a Tree; rtl 2 * 
And to attain the daĩinty bit, 1 7x 
Exerted all his ſubtle wit: 7 "bo 
Aloft he caſt his greedy eyes, | | | = 
Like an Optician, when he ſpies | 3 
Through teleſcope the ſtarry ſkies. 'Y 


Then turn'd his body with ſuch graces, 
As Courtiers when they cringe for places. 
To ſooth this little creature's pride, 
The artful flatt'rer thus apply'd ; | 
«© Moſt ſprightly fair, Good morning t' ye, 
Pray how d'ye do? I'm glad to fee ye, 
Thou pretty little nimble creature, | ' — 
Of Squirrels none was ere compleater; 1 126 
“The picture of thy Sire, I trow, | 
© Whom I have ſeen leap to and fro, 
„With wanton eaſe, from tree to tree. | oY 
And ſo can I, replied ſhe.” — 
Thus prompted by his ſubtle chat, 9 
d de leapt from this tree ſafe to that. 
Reynard was baffled here ('tis plain) 
But yet reſolv'd to ry again | * 
"Twas bravely done, quoth he, I vow, n. 
How wide the ſpace! how high the bough ! fg 


* 


And farther diſtant ſpy'd a ſtump, he Bp ih 
Quoth he, your Sire to that could jump. . 
; ' | 9 2 N. at r 


*. Jy 
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Not thinking any e nigh, o | 

She was again induced to try; 1. 

So ſpranz, but tumbl'd from the top, — 
„And Reyhard nimbly ſnatch'd her up. 

There trembling in his jaws ſhe lay, 

And ſtruggling try 4 ta wayx 


But fearing the attempt in vain, 
I'm caught, quoth ſhe, and muſt be ſlain ; 
Yet I've a theught come in my head; 
„Will fave my life, if I ſucceed. | 
(A ſimple thought by chance may hit, 
And biters ſometimes may be bit.) 
Pray hear me, neighbour Fox, quoth 757 
J knew your ancient family, . 0 
Deyout they were, and never ee, 
But ſaid their grace before their 8 n 95) 
Old Reynard paus d theſe words to n 
Forgeting quite his former care; 1 
To ſhew his breeding made reply, eie e 
They ſaid their grace, and fo will I: 103 
Fad Pac his mouth his grace to ſay, 31318 210: 
* Out leap'd poor Scrag, and ran; ig 0 Noli 
Her little limbs ſhe quick extended, [ var ol 
And up the tree again aſcended, $217 vo FM 
There looking from her ſafe retreat. 
Cry'd, neighbour, ho! behold the cheat 17 
You've ſaid your grace, but where's your Meat? 
Ah! Foa, quath. the, by this take warning, 
Let me adviſe) you from this morning, bad. 
ne hardly could ſhe ſpeak. for. laughter) 
irſt eat your meat, your grace ſay after. SI 
Poor Reynard nothing had to ſav, 
But hung his tail, and ſneak'd away. 
Tus crafty, knaves art fometimes 10 2511.8 
* While dyhers _ agg cheat,” Woll 
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